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CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF ETHICS 



GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
The University of Chicago 



There axe various current forms of stating the general subject upon 
which some critical observations are to be made in this paper: 
" religionless morality," "morality without God," "religion the 
foundation of ethics," "the religious basis of ethics," and the like. 
Objections may be urged against all of them. For one thing, the 
word "ethics" is ambiguous, at once designating the science so 
called, and signifying morality. But the controversy is not as to 
whether religion is the foundation of the science of ethics, but as to 
whether it is the foundation of morality. Historically, religion seems 
to have been the mother of all of the sciences, ethics with the rest; 
yet all of the sciences, ethics with them, have achieved their emanci- 
pation from the control of religion. The autonomy of the science of 
ethics, most intimately related historically with religion, is quite 
generally acknowledged today. If one cares to inquire into the 
cause of this emancipation, one will find it, I think, first in the division 
of labor which has been going on since the rise of the modern world 
in the life of the human spirit; and, secondly, in the epoch-making 
discovery that religion has no scientific function at all. If one is 
interested in the result of this emancipation of the science of ethics 
from religion — as from metaphysics — one will find that it has been 
beneficial to ethical science as the same process has been of service 
to all the other sciences; and that it has contributed to a better under- 
standing of the essence, truth, and function of religion as well. To 
be sure, here as elsewhere, specialism and empiricism have been 
not without their evils, both theoretical and practical. On the prac- 
tical side, there has been a lack of piety on the part of ethics toward 
religion— religion, like King Lear, having distributed her goods 
among her children, only to be cast out upon the streets as a beggar. 
On the theoretical side the empirical science of ethics has been 
dogmatically all too ready to deny that morality has religious or 
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metaphysical presupposition and basis — a denial which, in this 
region as in all others, transcends the competency and prerogative 
of empiricism. 

These obvious remarks would not have been made here did they 
not clear the way a little for the approach to the true inquiry — religion, 
the foundation of morality. Again, it must be admitted that the 
word "foundation," or any kindred term, is somewhat misleading. 
Strictly speaking, what belongs to the foundation does not belong 
to the superstructure; accordingly, mutatis mutandis, what belongs 
to religion does not belong to morality, and vice versa. But life 
here as elsewhere is organic, and in this great experience when at 
its best, certainly in Christianity, it would be nearer the truth to say 
that there is nothing religious which is not at the same time moral, 
and nothing moral that is not at the same time religious; in other 
words, that there is no relation to God which is not also a relation to 
man, and no relation to man which is not also a relation to God. 
Indeed, Christianity is precisely that religion in which there is the 
reciprocal inter-penetration of religion and morality. Christianity 
is a moral religion of redemption. Whatever the form of words, 
therefore, in which one may choose to couch the subject, the real ques- 
tion is, not so much whether religion is the foundation of morality, 
but whether religion is indispensable to morality, whether the moral 
need of religion is permanent, whether in time equivalent or better 
substitutes for religion may develop. Does religion belong to the 
vital functions of human experience, both psychological and historical ? 
That, in my opinion, expresses the real issue, which no inadequacy 
in current statements of the subject should be allowed to disguise or 
evade. 

In opposing that statement of the problem which separates religion 
from morality, which views the two as simply juxtaposed or mutually 
exclusive regions of experience, I do not forget the opposite tendency 
which totally identifies the two — a tendency which is most popular 
today. "I speak of morality as religion," says Mr. Salter; "who- 
ever has an absorbing concern may be said to have a religion;" 
again, " the truest religion would be that one in which the supreme 
interest gathers about that which is really supreme and ultimate in 
the world. Now, morality, truly interpreted, does bring man into 
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contact with the final nature of things.' ' * But, if religion and morality 
are thus the same thing, my subject is gone, save a historical investi- 
gation of how the race fell to using both words at all, the issue raised 
is a false one, and much time and energy are needlessly consumed 
by modern thought upon the whole matter. Practically, the task 
comes to be one of ceasing to use two words for one and the same 
phenomenon — whether "religion" or "morality" be the one elimi- 
nated being of little consequence. I note that Mr. Muirhead's 
point of view is much the same as that of Mr. Salter: "To conceive 
of the establishment of moral relations and the sovereignty of con- 
science as elements in the end or final cause of a cosmic process " — 
that is religion according to Mr. Muirhead. 2 

I am reluctant to suggest any objection to a point of view so fine 
and high as this — one - , moreover, so closely akin to my own. In 
reality, it does not ignore the difference between morality and religion. 
For it is one thing to do a deed out of sympathy for a special group 
of my fellow-men, and quite another thing to do that same act as 
also charged with meaning for a universal moral order, or for a cosmic 
process on its way to consummation. Even from this point of view 
it may very well be that religion is indispensable for such morality. 
It may very well be that the act as done with reference to the narrower 
group, is not perfectly done unless it be informed with meaning and 
enthusiasm due to reference to that vast whole of which the agent is 
so small a part. Therefore, even if we do have from these important 
thinkers an adequate conception of religion, the indispensableness 
of religion for the best moral life is assumed. 

But it seems to me that their conception of religion is not quite 
complete. In addition to the service which I render the cosmic 
process, there is the consideration as to whether the cosmic process 
seeks to serve me or not. Religion has to do not simply with the 
whither of human life, but also with its whence. These men with 
their exclusive emphasis upon the moment of activity in experience 
are quite as one sided as Schleiermacher was when he thought that 
he exhaustively defined religion as "the feeling of absolute depend- 
ence." Indeed, I think it could be shown that Schleiermacher's 
phrase comes nearer to expressing the heart of religion than is done 

1 Ethics of Religion, pp. 82, 84. * Ethics, pp. 167, 168. 
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by the moralism of the ethical-culture society. It is important that 
we should be clear as to the issue at this point. I am to do the least, 
nameless, unremembered act of kindness and of love to the humblest 
of my human brothers with a view to furthering the cosmic process, 
these ethicists tell me, or else my act, not being on that account 
completely moral, is not religious. I must have a care for the cosmic 
process in what I do. I do not now raise the question whether as a 
fact the moral agent has such care when he acts, but, allowing that 
he does, I ask: Is that all? What of the care of the moral process 
for me? What is the attitude of my life as to the matter of that 
care ? And, especially, what worth for my moral conduct has this 
apprehension of the cosmic care for me and my values? This, I 
take it, is the larger and truer conception, which must replace the 
partial and one-sided view of the ethicists whom I have quoted. 
And in the end it is my purpose to discuss the problem from this 
larger point of view. 

Let it be repeated then, that we are in agreement as to the fact 
that there is a distinction between religion and morality, and that 
religion's larger vision is of incomparable service to morality. What 
I have just urged is that that distinction has not been correctly drawn, 
and that we must assign to each, morality and religion, its proper and 
independent function, and then alone are we ready to raise the further 
question as to whether religion be the foundation of morality, or, 
better, indispensable to morality. 

If I turn for light upon my subject to the sun of history I find three 
factors which must be taken into account. Indeed, one's interpre- 
tation of these factors will probably decisively determine one's con- 
clusion on the main problem. 

In the first place, it is a fact that, historically, moral command- 
ments have been found throughout in intimate combination with 
religion. It is most remarkable, deserving a consideration never 
yet accorded it, that moral precepts, unlike the rules for knowledge 
or for artistic creation, appear as commandments of the gods or of 
deity. This circumstance, in turn, is closely connected with the 
community-preserving purpose of all moral requirements in the life 
of a people. Oftentimes the moral emerges in opposition to the 
interests of the individual, as the individual counts interest. There- 
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fore the moral is in need of a special authorization, a strengthening 
and protecting which faith in mere earthly authorities cannot suffi- 
ciently supply. Where shall it find all this more naturally than in 
religion? Moral requirements announce themselves to the con- 
sciousness of the individual as groundless and unconditionally man- 
datory. The divine will is the natural explanation of this categorical 
form of moral precepts. That form seems intelligible in this garb. 
But it is not simply the moral imperative that is thus sanctioned and 
strengthened; the universality of the moral, its extension to all 
human intercourse with all men, was developed entirely in connection 
with the religious hegemony of the moral life. The universal validity 
of moral precepts was not original in history. Initially moral attitudes 
were limited to small groups of men in which one man felt himself 
in living bond with a few other men. The aliens to one's own tribe, 
one's own folk, were fundamentally excluded from the benefits of 
the latter. But, among other things, by virtue of the connection of 
morality with religion, and the evolution of religion to monotheism 
which itself is connected in turn with the ethicization of the gods, 
these tribal and folk limits are gradually overcome. While every 
folk had its own god, it was self-evident that their god-given com- 
mandments were valid only for that folk. But when only one God 
existed, the same God for all peoples, then that God could not cate- 
gorically say : " Thou shalt not he," and call a halt with his command 
when he came to a certain people's domain; that would be absurd. 
Hence it is that in the last century before the Christian era we find, 
along with the development of a monotheistic religion and a monistic 
thought, the gradual development of a universally valid morality, 
embracing all men. Plato said that the righteous man did not injure 
his enemy, and he said something new and surprising to his com- 
patriots. So Zeno, the Stoic, also: men are not divided by cities 
and villages and laws, but are to be considered as citizens of one 
state, as members of one flock. Finer than all else is the teaching 
of Jesus: Love your enemies — at once the test and climax of morality, 
supplying qualitative to quantitative universality. But Jesus con- 
nected this with religion by his profound saying: So shall ye be like 
your father in heaven. 

This, then, is one factor. As religion gave man his science up to 
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a certain stage of his development — his whole conception and under- 
standing of reality — so also it gave man his ethics, that is, designated 
and authorized the chief end of volition and conduct, set up models, 
gave commandments and laws. As the explanation of nature rested 
upon supernatural agencies, so morality rested upon the revelation 
of the dependence of man on supernatural powers and authorities 
that guided his destinies here and hereafter. 

The basis of morality was then a supernatural history. Whether 
man could live aright in the natural world depended upon his relation 
in the supernatural world. But it must be admitted that a great 
change has taken place. As has been already indicated, not only 
have art and science succeeded in emancipating themselves from 
religion, but the autonomy of ethics and morality is urged with like 
insistence. Indeed, the question once was as to the worth of morality 
to religion; now the only question ever discussed is as to the worth 
of religion to morality. It it be admitted, as I think it must, that 
religion was indispensable to the historical origination of moral 
values, it does not on that account follow that, once originated, 
religion is indispensable for their persistence and serviceability. 
However, I am not concerned with this systematic consideration now, 
but simply with a statement of the first of the three historical factors 
which throw light on our question. 

In the second place, history yields another factor which apparently, 
but not really, is in contradiction with the above. I mean the chrono- 
logical priority of the ethical. As primitive man could not initiate a 
personification, or, rather, a psychification, of external objects, thus 
making gods for himself, prior to his achieving a knowledge of him- 
self as person or psyche, so, similarly, he could not affirm an ethical 
content in his gods, antecedent to his own production of moral values. 
It is in this sense that I speak of the chronological priority of the 
ethical. If man had never had an experience of thunder, or of light, 
or of war, he would have conceived no god of thunder or light or war. 
It is a psychological impossibility for man to carry over into the 
gods capacities, purposes, values, of which he himself knew nothing 
in his own experience. Only an ethicized man could ethicize the 
gods. Hence religious faith developed under the practical influence 
of the ethical feeling of man. He that does not love his brother whom 
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he has seen, how can he love God whom he has not seen ? Whoever 
beholds his brother in need and shuts up his compassion from him, 
how does the love of God abide in him? We must already have 
recognized moral distinctions before we can declare God to be good . 
Whoever is righteous because the God in whom he believes is righteous 
must first have attributed worth to righteousness. In a word, man 
must have antecedently achieved the moral values he ascribes to God. 
Historically, there have been the two great worlds, the man-world 
and the god-world. And historically, also, peace on earth, good 
will among men, came ever first, and was transferred to the god- 
world secondly^ Solidarity among men was followed by solidarity 
among the gods. Mono-humanism preceded monotheism. Ever- 
more the god-world is but a duplication of the human world — with 
this difference: by transferring our human values to the god-world 
they become idealized and infinitized, and as such react upon our 
human world to the purification and authorization and endearment of 
our values. First is the experience of our human fatherhood, then 
fatherliness is ascribed to our God, finally human fatherhood becomes 
more sacred and more worthy on that account. But, always, first 
the human, then the divine. Admitting then the chronological 
priority of the ethical, does it follow that the ethical has logical 
priority. Because the human world antedates the god-world does 
it follow that the human world can advantageously dispense with the 
god-world ? Again, I am not now examining this systematic question, 
but reporting upon a fact of historic experience. 

In the third place, it is a fact that morals have sought to sunder 
themselves from what was empirically judged to be religion. "The 
Church has kept alive a belief that good conduct is the result of ortho- 
dox opinion and that morality is conditioned by supernatural beliefs." 
"Ethics has been relegated to a secondary and derivative position, 
persecuted whenever it presumed to dispense with theological support. 3 

3 So spoke Dr. David Saville Muzzey before the Ethical Culture Society Of Chicago, 
February 23, 1908, in a critical address directed against my book, The Finality of the 
Christian Religion. In an address before the Ethical Congress, Chicago, December 
29, 30, 1907, 1 interpreted the rise of the ethical-culture movement as I have done a 
little farther on in this article. The ethical-culture movement was continuous with 
the dogmatico-critical disintegration of belief, since it disavowed adhesion to any reli- 
gious idea whatever, though it subsequently sought to escape something of the harshness 
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We declare that ethics is religion — the religion of the future." While 
these assertions are misleading, because only partially true today, 
they point to a long story of which I must now take some account. 

Extra ecclesiam nulla solus — a religionless morality: it is a far cry 
from the former to the latter. It is a history of the compulsory sur- 
render of one point after another supposed to be necessary to the 
formation of a truly moral personality. In general, it was claimed 
that the experience of the Christian type of religion was necessary to 
a true morality; and that intellectual assent to certain dogmatic 
propositions and historical facts, as well as observance of certain 
cultish practices and obedience to ecclesiastical discipline, were 
necessary to such religious experience. The processes of life and of 
criticism first eliminated these presuppositions of a dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical character, which had been held as necessary to the Chris- 
tian religion. So that an undogmatic and unecclesiastical Christianity 
remained as the necessary presupposition of the moral life. But 
matters did not rest here; for a distinction was soon made between 
the religion of Christianity and the morality of Christianity, and the 
historic effort came to be to abandon the religion of Christianity, i. e., 
for the most part belief in God, atonement, and immortality, and 
at the same time retain the morality of Christianity. Already, this 
of course amounts to a religionless morality, but of the Christian 
type. Even so, such a morality could not long remain exempt from 
critical examination at the promptings of what has come to be a 

of ethical rigorism by suffusing its moral laws with the mellowing light of religious 
feeling without the religious idea. Dr. Felix Adler took exception to this account of 
the matter, saying that the ethical movement had no part in the destructive process, 
but had its origin in a desire to satisfy men who would be moral, but could not be reli- 
gious — adding, by way of illustration, that "we could not expect all things of all men; 
that as all men could not be mathematicians or musicians, so all men could not be 
religious." According to Dr. Adler, then, the Ethical Culture Society arose to meet 
the needs of men who, so to speak, are religiously color-blind. And now Dr. Muzzey 
tells us that it is the organ of "the religion of the future"! As to Dr. Adler, since he 
does not expect all things of all men, would he excuse some men from being moral, on 
constitutional grounds, as he excuses others from being religious? Would he favor 
the organization of a society for the color-blind morally on equal footing of privilege 
and prerogative? And what does it mean that a society of religionless men should 
advertise that they are to be "the religion of the future" ? I am still of the opinion 
that my own statement is both more accurate and more appreciative than that of Dr. 
Adler. 
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changed view of the world and of life. Upon the corrosion of the 
metaphysics of Christianity there followed the corrosion of the ethics 
of Christianity. Upon the religious crisis followed the moral. It 
turned out to be misguided superficiality to suppose that Christian 
faith could be renounced and the Christian ethic, which was the 
counterpart of that faith, abide. Our modern phrase, "practical 
Christianity," which is proving to be such an impotent and bewild- 
ered thing, is but the epitome of a lost faith. 

Then came, as a last impulse out of the same root, as continuous 
with the whole disintegrating process, the society of ethical culture. 
Its aim originally was, if I am not mistaken, not only to hold aloof 
from the dogmatic and cult and institutional features of the Christian 
religion, but also from that religion itself as hitherto understood, 
and even from the raging Kamp} um Weltanschauung; its aim was 
at least to found a society of morality-religion on the basis of morality 
— as against the old redemption-religion — a society that should be a 
meeting-place for all the spirits that had been divided and worsted in 
the losing struggle for faith. Today we are hearing much of the 
return to faith. Personally, I am unable to see any such return — 
there may be indeed signs of the birth of a new faith, but no return. 
In my opinion Christianity is in the most grievous crisis of its history. 
I do not refer to controversy in newspapers and on the street, but 
to the quiet, bitter battle which serious men are fighting out in their 
own souls. 

It may be objected that the old churches were never so powerful 
and active as today, never engaged so much in labors of love. But 
the question is whether all this is the blush of health or the last flush 
of fever on the cheeks of the dying — whether its glory is the glory 
of her springtime or of her autumn — whether the next season is 
summer or winter. It is the dying of the old faith which western 
Christendom is experiencing. To be sure, they are not the deepest 
spirits of our day who are shouting " God is dead !" Many of them 
think that science has killed the old world, and that they can dwell 
in the embrace of every pleasure. They think that they are now free 
from what once fettered them, from what never was therefore high 
and holy to them, but only an alien commandment. Many of them 
think that, because the traditional redemption is in many of its features 
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indefensible, they can fling conscience to the winds. Such people, I 
say, are not the most serious minds of our day who are in the midst 
of the fray over the ever-vexed question as to the religious basis of 
morality. The deepest doubters of our day, rather, are those whose 
very consciences themselves are precisely the force's which have given 
birth to their doubt — and that deep doubt is, not now with reference 
to dogma and cult and organization of a historic church, but whether 
the ideals which were sacred to the fathers are real gods worthy of 
all adoration, giving stimulus and direction and goal to life, or 
whether those ideals are grinning and grotesque idols, in the gloom 
of ancient temples, and which can endure no sunlight of modern moral 
thought. 

To be specific, there is the modern attitude to the ethics of Jesus. 
Many years ago, Schopenhauer began to write about the world- 
denying character of Christianity. Then there began a partition 
between the essential and the unessential, the literal and the figurative, 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Then historical theology joined in, 
and the eschatological school showed, or thought it showed, that 
the entire ethics of Jesus is conditioned by his expectation of the speedy 
end of the world and the day of judgment. Thus colored, his moral 
precepts are provisional, and not norms for all time. But the world 
did not end, and Christianity had to conclude a compromise with it. 
A morality of the world was coupled and fused with a morality that 
negated the world, and the product was so-called Christian morality. 
To be sure, ever and anon bearers of the old, genuine, world-negating, 
heroic Christianity rebelled against this hybrid. But the modern man 
has drawn the opposite conclusion, that for us who are looking upon 
the world with different eyes the eschatological ethics of Jesus and 
of primitive Christianity no longer have formal validity. Then the 
socialistic development set in, with its demand that Christianity 
should settle the social question. An effort was made to derive a 
social programme from the Bible. The effort was impracticable. 
It was abandoned in favor of the idea that the gospel furnished the 
spirit, the ultimate principle, for an order of economic things. But 
no sooner had the new enthusiasm kindled than the hour struck for 
the knowledge that the historical Jesus was much farther from us 
and much stranger to us than we had believed, and that we could 
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not count on him off-hand to play a leading part in our social pro- 
gramme. Jesus' ethic of pity and of purity, of inner disposition and 
of personality — and this is what he meant by "Kingdom of God;" 
he had in view the individual and not society, in our sense of society — 
this ethic of Jesus was not quite to the liking of the socialists, who 
required an ethic of worldly conflict, of class-war, and of world-politics, 
an ethic of justice and right, and not of philanthropy. 4 

So much, then, by way of history and orientation. Owing to the 
importance of the last of the three considerations, I may restate it. 

First, the church even in its empirical details was declared the 
basis of morals — the sole saving church. Next, some cult was 
affirmed to be unnecessary, some sacrament, some discipline; but the 
dogmatic must be kept intact. Then part of the dogmatic articles 
of faith could be dispensed with as non-fundamental. Then more 
of them had to go. Finally, all orthodox belief could be displaced 
by the rationalistic belief in God, freedom, and immortality. Then 
this belief could be surrendered and with this the entire religious 
metaphysics of Christianity, but the ethics of Christianity should 
remain. Finally, this ethic was summoned before the judgment-seat 
of modern humanity. The cry is from Christian dogmatics to 
Christian ethics; from Christian ethics to the ethics of Jesus, from 
ethics of Jesus as precept to the sentiment of his inner life, according 
to which, however, it is thought that the struggle for life and existence 
cannot be carried on. Thus, the thought comes to be of a morality, 
not only without the specifically Christian religion, but without the. 
belief in God, freedom, and immortality of the so-called natural 
religion. It would carry me too far afield to point out how even 
this religionless morality degenerated into a sorry utilitarianism and 
Eudaemonism on the one hand and into Nietzsche's Uebermensch 
on the other — both, from the Christian point of view, being the 
descensus averni. 

But it is not simply that a religionless morality is counseled. 
Whether it is an exaggeration or not, such morality is urged. It is 
urged that religion has no connection with morals, that a divorce 
between the two would better serve the interest of ethics. Some go 

4 1 have drawn the substance of the last paragraph frorn[my book, The Finality 
of the Christian Religion, pp. 248 f . 
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so far as to maintain that morals will not improve until ethics has freed 
itself completely from religion, for the influence exerted by religion 
upon morals is bad. 

I may now specify and examine, point by point, some of the main 
systematic objections to religious morality, before I conclude with 
a statement of my own attitude to the problem. 

For one thing, it is urged that there are moral men who have no 
religion. In reply it may be admitted that in the case of individuals, 
an energetic moral endeavor can continue without religious faith. 
But, on the basis of history, as we have seen, it is a fact that moral 
ideas have always found access, and evinced their power, in the 
life of peoples only in connection with the corresponding religious 
ideas. Moreover, whether those religionless moral men would not 
exhibit a finer beauty of character were they touched by the light of 
religion, may well be a debatable question. And the question could 
be decided, not by comparing the religionlessly moral man with the 
religiously moral man, but the former with what he, the same man, 
would be, were he truly religious. Certainly, whether the moral 
principles and moral attitude of religionless men be not in part due 
to the glory of a sun that for them is set, can hardly be a debatable 
question. The very pathos with which some moral men disclaim 
all religious faith betrays a religious life in their souls of which they 
are not cognizant. ' Besides, those who think that they are estranged 
from religion, or repudiate it, often are estranged from or repudiate an 
antiquated world-view which they have simply mistaken for their 
religion. Not denying that some men are sub-religious, or, rather, 
prereligious, religionless men are very rare, even theoretically, less 
so practically. 

But for another thing, it is maintained that the connection of 
morality with religion has introduced morally worthless "works of 
merit" as co-ordinate with moral conduct. As church, religion has 
preformed and fixed and final standards of what is true and good. 
Hence man is prevented from striving for a knowledge of the truth, 
from the exercise of independent testing and judging, from the 
attainment of a firm personal conviction. Man's sense of truth is 
thus stifled and atrophied, so that he becomes deceitful or ignorant. 
In reply, it must be pointed out that the objection overlooks the 
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essential difference between religion itself and its positive ecclesiastical 
forms, doctrines, ordinances, and customs. We ought to be permitted 
to take for granted that anyone who talks about these matters today 
knows that these things are not religion, but merely its imperfect 
forms of manifestation, or coverings, or shells, which are conditioned 
by time, changeable in time, possibly transitory. The objection 
tacitly assumes that religion is exempt from evolution and that its 
primitive crude form is its only form, while at the same time consider- 
ing physical and historico-moral life from the point of view of develop- 
ment. And as to the deadly infraction of the ethics of the intellect 
of which custodians of religion are sometimes indeed guilty, the sin is 
due, not to faith, but to lack of faith, and the religious interest thus 
safeguarded is not religion but some obsolete form in which religion 
in a previous incorporation has found a vehicle. I do not linger over 
the first item of the objection, since religion, in its Christian form at 
least, does away entirely with Works of merit. God is not a task- 
master, but father; man is not servant, but son; salvation is by 
grace, not by works of merit; religion is a thing of freedom and of 
spirit, not of servility and letter. To this matter I shall return in 
another connection. 

Not much different from it is the objection that the moral motive 
is corrupted by the anticipation of reward and punishment. In 
reply, it must be pointed out that the expectation of reward is freed 
from all egoistic characteristics. It is not denied that religion, at 
certain stages and under certain conditions, has pointed almost 
exclusively to a realm beyond and represented this earthly existence 
as vain and valueless, thus embittering toil, disparaging vocations, 
and disqualifying for the human lot. But it must be remembered 
that the idea of immortality is not specifically and integrally religious, 
since it is not present in all religions; and that a paralyzing world- 
weariness is not a necessary factor in the religious consciousness, nor 
a necessary product of religious experience. It has appeared rather 
as a disease of certain epochs in history- — passing away, like youthful 
world-woe, with the passing of the age. The stage of world-denial 
is not the only stage, but is conquered by the inner form of faith 
itself. 

But, coming closer to the objection, as religion grows more perfect, 
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the reward ceases to be external, material, egoistic, and becomes inner, 
ethical, and personal. It comes to be, not goods, but goodness, 
not happiness but holiness, not quantity but quality of life. This 
internalization and spiritualization of reward is the elimination of 
reward as understood by the objector. 

Other objectors urge, again, that the connection of morality with 
religion cripples moral energy ; that, instead of pleading man to depend 
upon his own moral power and effort, religion refers him to divine 
grace and providence, which will do all things for him, thus making 
him indolent. Here it is a question of fact, and the appeal must be 
to experience. Experience would seem to support the proposition 
that religion supplies the most effective and powerful motive for moral 
action. Belief in providence has ever sustained moral strugglers. 
The guarantee of the attainability of our moral goal has ever been 
found in a Divine Pilot who knew the high seas over which we 
must sail and fitted the ship for the storms. As a matter of fact 
it is not the man who trusts in a God who is on the side of right 
against wrong, of love against selfishness, of truth against falsehood, 
whose energies are paralyzed ; it is the man who builds solely upon 
his own weak powers and doubts cosmic ends and righteousness, 
that suffers moral collapse. But, as I say, the appeal must be to 
experience, and the great heroes of the history of religion have never 
been idle or impotent men. 

I have reserved the more familiar objection to the last, viz., Religion 
subordinates man to the alien will of God, thereby robbing man of 
his own free self-determination. It is easy to talk about human 
freedom as if it was a datum or dower. But it is not thus a donation 
to man, it is an achievement by man. In the child-stage, for example, 
the good cannot be desired or done through voluntary self-determina- 
tion. To each one there comes an external command which demands 
the subordination of the personal will under the commanding will. 
Something like this is true in the divine education of the human race. 
Hence there was, for pedagogic purposes, a theoretic form of religion 
and morals. There was the idea that the good is a command to men 
from the strange external will of God, the supramundane Lord. 
Here God is master, man servant; God is tutor and man child. 
But as religion matures this idea passes away. The moral command- 
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ment is inwardly acknowledged, as a law of freedom. The relation 
between God and man becomes one of love and not of law. As 
there is no lawless freedom, so there is no unfree legality. As there 
is no autonomous caprice so there is no theonomous absolutism, 
since either would annihilate free personality. As God is father and 
man is son, as the divine and the human will are one, the divine author- 
ity is the human freedom, the command of the will of God the normal 
expression and effectuation of the moral nature of man. In a word, 
theonomy is not heteronomy but autonomy. 

But, on its formal side, certainly, all this, whether objection or 
rejoinder, is somewhat old fashioned. Implicated in all of the 
points, underlying the last one in particular, there is at least a sur- 
vival of dualistic metaphysics. Modern thought has abandoned the 
formula: God and world, as two different powers. It has not 
canceled the God-concept and kept the corresponding world-concept, 
but in its attitude to that old form of the religious consciousness, it is 
as certainly a-cosmic as it is a-theistic. A view of existence as unitary 
has taken the place of that dual conception which philosophic criticism 
has overcome. Of all the epochs in the history of religion, two are 
outstanding in a singular manner; the one in a distant past when 
there was the formation of a stronger moral consciousness, the exten- 
sion of ethical requirements beyond national limits, the appreciation 
of conduct according to the disposition from which it springs, and the 
corresponding moralization of the gods; the other in modern times 
as the enlargement of knowledge affects the evolution of the idea of 
God. 

Things are no longer subject to the caprice of gods, but to fixed 
rules. Both material and spiritual processes follow inviolable laws. 
Instead of there being a God of changless perfection from whom a 
world of change and evil and decay has arisen either through emana- 
tion or creation, existence is self-originating, self-directing, self- 
dependent, self-criticizing. Thus religion seems to be undermined. 
For if Deity cannot arbitrarily encroach into things and into the 
hearts of men, how can He help them ? And yet religion seems to be 
able to adapt itself even to this change of ideas. Prayer has at all 
events a psychic value for the supplicant, filling him with hope and 
confidence, so that he can do in his own strength what he, in self- 
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distrust, had believed he could do only with alien help. By way of 
definition, prayer comes to be the inner self-collectedness and self- 
concentration in quiet moments whereby one heartens and steels 
oneself for endurance and endeavor. Prediction becomes a matter 
of scholars, to be sure in a different sense. Deity, which in the first 
stages of the development of modern science was denied any free 
encroachments into the world, and was in danger of total expulsion 
and alienation from the universe, has been drawn completely within 
the universe, thus forming the value side of that cosmos whose 
fact side is the great immeasurable system of causal groups and 
causal series with which alone science has to do. God is the world — 
not the world of the old formula, God plus world, according to which 
the world was vain and valueless — but this new world, i. e., world 
apprehended in the peculiar root of its existence, the fulness of things 
at the fountain. The laws of the relations of things are not the 
external works of God, but his veriest effectuations — are the laws 
of the soul also: "in me, in thee, in all." 

Briefly stated, this is the modern view of the world. This being 
so, then as science, in idea, is world-explanation, so religion, in 
principle, is world-appraisement. My query now is: What value 
has religion, thus understood, for the moral life of man? May we 
still maintain that religion is indispensable ? I believe that it is, and 
must now state the reason why. My contention still is that religion 
is a necessary factor in the struggle for life. Yet as I have already 
indicated I do not wish to be understood as going so far as to maintain 
that each exemplar must necessarily be religious, since it is possible 
that the religion of a community may function vicariously for this 
or that individual. I only mean that the thesis holds good as a general 
proposition. 

At this point it will facilitate matters to recall a conclusion upon 
which biologists are agreed. A living organism is a system consti- 
tuted for its own development and preservation. It is a sort of self- 
preservation arrangement. And it compasses this self-preservation 
in the use of two great means. 

First, through conflict. The organism preserves itself through 
constant conflict with its external surroundings and their forces, 
conflict with animate and inanimate nature, with beings both like 
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itself and different from itself; conflict, moreover, within itself, of 
its own parts with each other, for space, for means of nourishment, 
in short for supremacy. The aim of this conflict is ever the same: 
escaping, ch'minishing, demolishing what is injurious on the one hand; 
utilizing, strengthening, incorporating what is helpful, on the other 
hand. 

The second means of self-preservation is the developing of a certain 
peculiarity, or rather of numerous peculiarities combined to a unified 
whole. A mammal selects or escapes its environment in a different way 
from the bird; the lion in a different way from the horse. The 
means with which each of these beings encounters things, relates itself 
to them, the mode of its behavior and of its conflict with them — all 
this is very various. Now the reliability of this peculiarity of the 
organism, the use of the organs lent it, and the exercise of functions 
peculiar to it, are as necessary to the continuance of the organism as is 
conflict. Organs are preserved through their activity — otherwise 
they decay. 

The conflict and the formation of the weapons of conflict — the 
employment of those two means of preservation are intimately con- 
nected in most cases. They are both operative at one and the same 
time. The struggle for existence proceeds by means of the peculiar 
equipment for war and this equipment arises that the organism may 
preserve and protect itself in the struggle. The point is that the 
organism at once struggles and grows — its struggle issues in growth 
and its growth equips it for struggle. Yet there is a difference: 
certain expressions of the soul are predominant phenomena of 
struggle; others, of self-effectuation. 

Now what is true of organism in general, is also true of the human 
soul. 

The soul is a system of inwardly experienced formations and 
functions striving for its own preservation. This preservation is 
actualized in a twofold manner: first, through conflict with what is 
given to us in external phenomena as outside world; and secondly, 
through effectuation of its specific peculiarity, through the living- 
out and the working-out of its forces and endowments. The soul 
preserves itself through its development and it develops itself in the 
process of its preservation. 
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Now the question is whether religion has a necessary place in this 
process of the soul's self-preservation and self-effectuation. Is religion 
a function necessary at once to the reactions of the psychic organism 
against its environment and to the inner perfection of that organism 
itself ? Is religion a form of the higher spiritual life of that organism ? 
By higher spiritual life, I meai life in the achievement of truth and 
beauty and goodness. If the religious function should perish from 
the soul, would that higher life be fatally weakened — not for this 
individual or that — but for society ? If religion as a form of the spirit- 
ual life should vanish from the soul, can new and equivalent forms 
of life develop to take its place ? These are the great questions — and 
in my opinion, they are the most serious questions with which the 
modern world has to deal. And since, of course, they can 
be settled in the last analysis, not by speculation but only by 
the experiences of life itself, time alone can tell what the answer 
is to be. 

But there are some things which we can tell already. If we turn 
to primitive religions, we see man living a life of fear and need. 
Overpowering foes, ferocious beasts, storms, earthquakes, hunger, 
sickness, death — those horrors menace him. Then there is his 
ignorance of tomorrow, and of the issue of his undertakings and 
struggles. He confronts two things: the unconquerable might of 
foreign power in the present and the impenetrable darkness of the 
future. And it is against these two things that the soul creates help 
for itself in religion. Primitive man thinks of everything as anal- 
ogous to himself — equips everything in heaven and earth with forces 
and dispositions like those of which he is conscious, only indefinitely 
magnified. He does so for the sake of the most vital, practical in- 
terests. Since he humanizes them, it is possible for him to treat them 
as he has found by experience it is worth while to treat man. By 
treating the spirits in things in a certain way — now this way now that, 
as he would a man — he gains a certain power over them. Such spirits 
exist therefore — they must exist, because he needs them of necessity. 
Without them, he would be helpless and impotent. 

To be sure, as men know that they themselves assume two attitudes 
to each other, friendly and hostile, so do the spirits that reside in all 
things. And he must behave himself accordingly if he would avoid 
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injury or receive benefit from the spirits. So cult arose — a kind of 
diplomacy and etiquette toward the gods. 

But, this, then, is the root of religion. Religion is a form of the 
adaptation of the soul to definite evil consequences of its foresight and 
at the same time a warding-off of these consequences with the means 
that are at its disposal. Fear and need are the mother of religion. 
And there will be religion as long as there are fear and need. If the 
fear and need are great, religion can be all the stronger. 

Suppose now that I have apprehended my human vocation to be 
the achievement of values: truth and beauty and goodness — this is 
my moral vocation, the vocation of all men by which we at once pre- 
serve and complete ourselves. But truth, beauty, goodness — these are 
not easy donations to us, all of us must acquire them by the sweat of 
our brow as we till life's thorny field. But is there nothing for us to 
fear? Have we no need? Under what conditions would we be 
permanently perplexed and helpless and impotent as we went about 
our great task ? Under two conditions — first, if there be no activity 
on the part of the reality of which we are a part, such as is the case in 
a living organism. That there is such activity, even science urges 
today. If I look through the structure of creatures, I find them 
different from clock-work. A clock does not make its wheels. But 
living beings build their own selves up, generate their organs out 
of their own selves, and other beings like themselves. So there is 
this dynamic activity in all that is. Such activity is coextensive with 
reality. And this is the first thing that must be if, through self-activity, 
we are to achieve values, preserve and complete ourselves individually 
and socially. 

But mere activity is not enough. The second thing that must be, 
if our need is met, is that this activity, coextensive with reality, shall 
somehow be on the side of our values. The essence of man is his 
ideal-creating and ideal-realizing capacity. This is ethics. Does 
this capacity belong to the cosmos? That is the great question. 
Do love and righteousness come out of the constitution of the universe ? 
The conviction that they do is the essence of religion. Any nearer 
determination of the question would inquire whether they were prius 
and cause, or whether they were characteristic and natural product, 
as the fruit is of a tree, or whether they were transitory by-products. 
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But such inquiry lands us in insoluble problems and unknowable 
issues. It may be that, as with man, love and righteousness are not 
chronologically prior, but first the natural then the spiritual, so with 
that whole of which man is so small a part. Certainly we have no 
grounds for thinking that they are static and stagnant properties 
of the cosmos. We know nothing of spiritual values extraneous to 
human (and animal?) experience. We do not know that the ideal- 
producing capacity which is central and supreme in man is likewise 
the central fact of the universe. Man is but a single line in the 
long cosmic story and we may not be sure that we know the point of 
the whole story from a single line of it. It may be that the everlast- 
ing ongoing cosmic process will in ages to come leave man and man's 
kind of values as far behind as man has distanced the ichthyosaurus of 
geologic history. And cosmic experience lends some color to such 
an assumption. On the other hand it may be that human ideality 
is identical with the central supreme concern of the universe. Such 
a position may be cherished as a faith by him who has the courage to 
do so, and no science can dislodge him from his position. But the 
point is that since man is an integral part of the cosmos, his ideal- 
achieving capacity is in some degree, if not centrally so, an activity 
and expression of existence as a whole. The structure and function 
of the universe are such as to render the production of our human 
kind of values possible. Our faith in this worth of the world is the 
essence of religion. Without this faith, human activity in consistency 
would be paralyzed. With this faith — faith that activity is commen- 
surate with reality and that care for values is commensurate with 
activity — man's courage is braced up, bis loins girded with strength, 
his fear driven out, and there are hope and joy and peace in the storm 
and stress of life. 



